THE ART OF TOM JONES

etually elope  with  Charlotte Cradock.    Like Fielding,
ones was blessed with a fine, frank, open face, though the
uthor did not give him his own features, nor his own
erculean frame.   The "large calves" and "broad shoul-
,ers" which enter into Thackeray's description of Jones,
re imaginary.   Fielding rose above six feet, while Tom,
t is to be inferred, was several inches shorter.   "When the
id enlisted as a volunteer, the sergeant, contrasting him
riih another recruit, who was "near six feet, well-pro-
>ortioned,  and strongly limbed," reported to the com-
aanding officer that Jones "would do well enough for the
ear rank."   As represented in the art of the period, Tom
vas a comely boy, five feet eight or nine inches in height,
[uite overshadowed by Partridge or Black George towering
ibove him.   That was the correct conception of the boy's
tppearance.    His temper, like Fielding's, was generous,
ramane, and brave; and he had a high sense of honour.  As
i boy, he might on occasion lie, but that, so far as we know
>f it, was always to shield another, never to conceal his own
icts.   He was gay and good-humoured, wild and reckless in
3onduct and conversation.   His vices, such as they were,
lever flowed from villainy, but from the animal within him;
they might all be resolved into a want of foresight or of
due  thought  of consequences.    He was  a  strong anti-
Jacobite and zealous in the cause of Protestantism.   His
career, however, must not be regarded as the autobiography
of young Harry Fielding, despite the fact that certain
episodes in it have often been given a personal application.
It is in their general character, not in the details of their
conduct, that the two boys most resemble each other.

Finally there is Lady Bellaston, with whom gossip asso-
ciated Lady Townshend (Etheldreda Harrison, wife of
Charles Lord Viscount Townshend), a woman of great wit
and beauty but of notorious character. Lady Townshend
was the mistress of Thomas Winnington, the second-rate
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